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Hopi Marriage and Family Relations 


By Dorotuy EGGAN 


THERE is no such ambiguous term as 
“love” for specialized male-female affection in the Hopi 
language. Rather, these people use specific words which 
designate that particular aspect of male-female relationship 
to which reference is made. Traditionally marriage was a 
contract between two families, laborious to get into and 
easy to get out of, and it supposedly had little to do with 
emotion. Although there was much freedom of choice in 
the selection of marriage partners, the decision was more 
often than not brought about by pregnancy or by a realis- 
tic knowledge on the part of the girl or her parents and 
maternal relatives that the man chosen was a good worker 
who would be useful to them. In any case the approval 
and cooperation of the families of both bride and groom 
were necessary since they were all involved in an onerous 
gift exchange that included among other things the weav- 
ing of certain bridal robes and blankets for the girl, with- 
out which “magic carpet” a woman’s spirit could not ride 
into the afterworld. 

After marriage the husband came to live in the wife’s 
household but there was a strong disposition for marital 
partners to retain old loyalties and affections rather than 
to become emotionally dependent upon the new relation- 
ship, since the orientation of economic, social and emo- 
tional security in the Hopi tribe was directed to the ma- 
ternal extended family rather than toward a primary 
family group. Children belonged—literally—to the 
mother and her clan, and although the bond of affection 
between a father and his children was often very close, 
particularly if he remained married to their mother 
throughout his lifetime, he was of another clan and his 
home, in a very real sense, was his mother’s and sisters’ 
household where their children were in part disciplined 
and instructed in clan and tribal matters by him, as his 
children were likewise trained in his wife's house by their 
maternal uncles and relatives. For the most part a husband 
ate and slept in his wife's house, and he was free to bring 
guests to it, but on ceremonial and feast days he was more 
than likely to be found in one of his clan households where 
he enjoyed a higher status. 

* The Hopi are a tribe of American Pueblo Indians living in North- 
these paragraphs refers to traditional Hopi patterns ae 
modern ones. Her concentration in the field has been upon old customs 
pi personalities are being studied and whose 
training for marriage was completed before the weight of white in- 
fluence began to be felt. Acculturation is producing such a hodgepodge 
dia upon which the paperisbated we were collected by the writer 
as part of a study on social and cultural change which is being carried 
on by my husband, Dr. Fred Eggan. the being 
supplied by the Department of Anthropology of the Univ. of Chicago. 


As long as a man lived with his wife, she and her chil- 
dren were fed and clothed by his labor, but the house and 
all of its contents belonged to the woman—or her mother 
—the fields and orchards were hers, as was the produce 
from them. A man owned his tools, clothes, and his 
jewelry, and after the Spanish Conquest, some sheep and 
horses. But since the economy of the Hopi was agri- 
cultural, ownership of the land was of paramount impor- 
tance, and while a father and his relatives might assist his 
children financially at the time of their marriages, even 
here the real burden fell upon their mother’s relatives. 

Normally a growing primary family lived in the mater- 
nal dwelling until after the birth of several children and 
very often became a permanent part of it. Here the chil- 
dren were attended, pampered, and disciplined!—though 
very mildly for the first several years—by a wide assort- 
ment of relatives. Here the young of the clan gradually 
learned the complicated Hopi kinship system which in- 
cludes, among other close relationships in its long list, 
many “mothers” and many “fathers,” although there was 
no confusion regarding physical maternity and paternity. 
These designations were not merely verbalized terms as 
our own so frequently come to be, but carried with them 
definite behavior patterns and emotional biases which 
gave the children a wide range of affection security. It 
must be emphasized in this connection that all of the fe- 
male inhabitants of this abode were blood kin; the children 
called all mother’s sisters “mother,” all of the children of 
these “mothers” were “sisters” and “brothers” and 
mother’s mother and her sisters were “grandmothers.” 
Thus a Hopi infant possessed an abundant supply of 
nurses who contributed enormously to his faith in his 
intimate world, and neither parental nor filial devotion 
was normally as exclusively selective as we experience it 
in Western society. Rarely did any Hopi come to feel the 
intense dependence upon his primary family which so 
often shapes the developing personality among ourselves. 

Furthermore, young Hopi children were not subjected 
to the frustrating interference with natural drives which 
is the source of much parent-child friction in many groups. 
Weaning, anal and bladder training were instigated very 
slowly and were not taken very seriously by anybody 
concerned. Normally adolescent cleanliness practices 
were not fully incorporated into a child’s habitual be- 
havior until he was able to understand the conversation 
and to imitate the conduct of other children. Similarly, 
youngsters were watched rather than restricted in their 
physical environment until they were old enough to exer- 
cise sufficient judgment to anticipate danger. There was 
little, if any, interference with sexual experimentation and 
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few restraints of any sort before five or six years of age. 
Unfortunately this infant Utopia ended abruptly, for 
initiation into ceremonial life usually came at a very early 
age and thereafter children were expected to learn rapidly 
to comply with adult behavior standards. However dis- 
cipline continued to be administered by many people so 
that it seldom became sharply identified with any specific 
relationship.! 

Without question one of the most vital functions of the 
permanent primary family is security for its children; and 
a social organization which is based upon an extended 
rather than a primary family group reduces the necessity 
for the permanence of the smaller unit. This is particu- 
larly true when such an organization is focused upon the 
maternal line, because a group of sisters living together 
have stronger bonds of affection for each other's children 
than would a miscellaneous assortment of wives brought 
into a paternal household; therefore it is obvious that 
divorce in such a situation would be attended by fewer 
problems and less disorganization than elsewhere, since a 
mother and children would remain in the familiar haven 
of her family. 

Divorce among the Hopi was extremely simple—a dis- 
satisfied husband took his belongings elsewhere, a dis- 
gruntled wife merely set her husband's possessions outside 
her door. True, people were expected to make an effort 
to “get along together,” and relatives as well as the rest of 
the community were somewhat critical of the offending 
partner, particularly if the deserted spouse were rated asa 
diligent and cooperative individual. This opprobrium was 
not strong enough, however, to serve as an effective check 
and divorce was very common, many individuals being 
married several times in the course of a lifetime. Few 
adult Hopi remained single for long, since remarriage was 
as easy as divorce and was not accompanied by the gift 
exchange mentioned above. A previously married in- 
dividual usually obeyed the tribal sanction which re- 
quired a marriage to be between persons of the same status 
so that a woman already possessed her means of transpor- 
tation to the House of the Dead; moreover neither a man 
nor a woman could have reasonably expected his relatives 
to assume a second time the burden of labor and expense 
attendant upon a first marriage. Had such been the rule 
it is extremely probable that there would have been little 
divorce and remarriage in the group, for a Hopi’s relatives 
construct his “super-ego™! 

From the foregoing thumbnail sketch of primary family 
relations in this tribe it might logically follow that an 
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Hopi-eye view of their society, that a husband would be 
regarded by most women as merely a necessary nuisance 
and that these sentiments would probably be returned by 
adult males occupying such positions. These inferences, 
however, appear to be only partially verified, particularly 
with regard to the husband-wife relationship. They were 
supported by Hopi descriptions of their social patterns, 
by their scorn of the mutual emotional dependence in 
bahana marriage, and, most convincingly, by their coldly 
careless remarks about marriage partners as we went about 
normal, everyday tasks together. But positive emotional 
affects seem not to be so easily excluded from marital as- 
sociations irrespective of the rules of the game, nor can 
correct conclusions involving such emotions be easily 
drawn from the statistical yield of questionnaires. For 
there is evidence throughout much of the personality ma- 
terials which the writer has collected by modified psycho- 
analytical techniques, of subconscious—and sometimes 
overt—affects quite similar to those in Western culture's 
romantic marriage. These affects are strikingly apparent 
in Hopi dreams. They are moulded and greatly modified 
by culture? patterns, of course, but when the Hopi are off 
guard—i.e., not consciously answering questions for 
which there is a customary culturally dictated response— 
they describe among other conjugal attitudes those which 
we customarily define as jealousy, sex-aggression, and even 
at times (admittedly rare) romantic love as it is idealized 
in our own society. 
___ Were it possible to “grade” Hopi marital emotions on a 
estern”™ scale I should be inclined to place at one end 
husband now that she had her girl child and therefore had 
no more use for him. (But even in her recorded dreams we 
find that the women who flit into and out of her husband's 
life appear constantly, and that they always come to a 
violently unpleasant end.) At the other end of the scale 
I should place a couple who, although in all other ways 
completely Hopi, “fell in love” bahana fashion and have 
not been able to get over it during seven years of enforced 
separation and forty years of marriage. The “emotions” 
which this wife tried to explain to me through an inter- 
preter, and which have been emphasized by all of her be- 
havior, may be summarized briefly as follows: a feeling 
which makes her welcome this man’s touch above all 
others; a feeling of confidence in and respect for his adult 
behavior; ease in mutual cooperation; ready laughter to- 
gether; and fondness for his relatives, this last of great 
importance in Hopi marriage. Analyzed in this manner we 
have an excellent definition of the attributes with which 
we invest the word “love,” and upon which marriage is 
supposedly built in our society. 
(Continued on page 6) 


* Culture in this paper refers to the sum total of thinking, feeling, 
and behavior patterns common to a group. 
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War and the Fetal-Maternal 
Relationship 


By LesTeR WARREN SONTAG, M.D. 
Director, Samuel S. Fels Research Institute 


IN THE many discussions of the sub- 
ject of war's impact on children, there has been little men- 
tion of the fact that such impacts may irreparably injure 
a child even before he is born. I shall try to present to 
you a very brief summary of some of what is known of 
maternal-fetal relationship and even a little bit of that 
which is not known, but which existing evidence indicates 
may be true. I shall also indicate to you how a war en- 
vironment may change certain of these fetal environmental 
factors and how such changes may be expected to alter 
an individual's structure and function throughout life. 
What is fetal environment and what are its components? 
I shall discuss some of them under the headings of nutri- 
tion and maternal endogenous factors. 

Nutrition. One does not ordinarily consider nutrition 
as a part of an individual's environment, although I am 
not sure that it should not so be considered. During fetal 
life, however, nutrition is derived from the mother’s blood 
stream, which with its food, endocrine products, waste 
products, drugs, etc. must be considered a major part of 
the fetus’ environment. How then may this fetal nutri- 
tional environment vary as a result of changes in quality 
or quantity of food the mother eats? In what way may 
the fetus be affected by that change? 

For years obstetricians attempted to control the birth 
weight of infants by limiting expectant mother's caloric 
intake, in order to insure an easier labor. They have been 
unsuccessful because it is the level of sugar in the mother's 
blood which determines how much will filter over through 
the placenta to the fetus, to be synthesized into fat, and 
this factor is relatively independent of her caloric intake. 
The fact that the weight of a new-born infant is not or- 
dinarily influenced by the mother’s weight or food habits 
has lulled us into complacency about the possible impor- 
tance of other prenatal dietary factors. Such factors can, 
however, be extremely important. Vitamin deficiencies 
promise to be particularly significant. Children born of 
mothers whose diet is deficient in Vitamin D do not or- 
dinarily have rickets at birth, but in a recent study of 
two hundred such children almost two-thirds were found 
to have developed a full-blown and active rickets when 
they were a month old. Infants born of mothers on an 
adequate Vitamin D diet always remain immune from 
rickets for at least two or three months because of the 
Vitamin D they have stored during fetal life. The same 


facts apply to scurvy, in infants born of mothers on a diet 
deficient in Vitamin C. Children of Vitamin D deficient 
mothers have soft baby teeth, and show a higher incidence 
of decay at five or seven years of age. Rats fed on a diet 
deficient in some of the vitamins and proteins produce 
young who have body deformities, usually a marked 
shortening of the bones of the forearm and leg, and de- 
formity of the growth of the jawbone. New-born pigs 
from sows whose diet was grossly deficient in Vitamin A 
had eyes which had failed to develop and were totally 
blind. Such effects have not been demonstrated in human 
infants but neither have they been excluded. In extremely 
severe cases of malnutrition during pregnancy, occurring 
during famines, reductions in birth weight, fetal rickets 
and a high infant mortality have been found. More re- 
cently investigators in Toronto compared the records of 
two different groups of infants. The mothers of both 
groups of infants had lived during pregnancy on diets 
which were poor from the standpoint of vitamins, proteins 
and minerals. One group of the mothers had, however, 
had their pregnancy diets supplemented by large amounts 
of vitamins. The infants of this group showed better 
growth during the first year of life and much less illness, 
and in general were healthier children than those of the 
mothers whose diets had not been supplemented by 
vitamins. An additional fact of interest was that the 
labors of the mothers on the supplemented diets were 
easier and shorter than those of the women whose diets 
were unsupplemented. 

Endogenous Factors. So far I have talked only about sub- 
stances which a mother takes into her body and which 
subsequently become a part of the fetus’ chemical environ- 
ment. What about maternal endogenous factors—changes 
in fetal environment due to changes in physiology from 
maternal emotions, fatigue, endocrine function, etc.? 
While our knowledge in this area is still fragmentary, cer- 
tain facts have been recognized. Emotions, as you know, 
have a physiological component. Rage or fear or anxiety 
is not just a state of mind, it is also a state of body. During 
such emotions, chemicals such as acotylcholine and epi- 
nephrine, which are stimulants to certain parts of the 
nervous system, are liberated in quantities into the blood 
stream. These products apparently pass through the 


placental filter into the fetus’ blood stream and some of 


them act as stimulants to the nervous system of the fetus. 
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Thus maternal emotional stresses of various sorts may in- 
directly affect the fetal nervous system. Some of these 
effects are manifested by a marked increase in body activ- 
ity and heart rate of the fetus. 

My coworkers and I have observed an increase of 
several hundred percent in the body movements of fetuses 
whose mothers were undergoing emotional stress. Such 
fetal responses usually last several hours, even when the 
maternal emotional distress is of short duration. During 
periods of emotional disturbance lasting weeks, hourly 
averages of fetal movement during the entire period re- 
main greatly increased. This is an interesting observation, 
you may agree, but what, if any, are its consequences? 
We think we know some of them, although the civilian 
bombings during the present war should eventually tell 
us much more. The immediate effect of prolonged ma- 
ternal emotional stress evident at birth is a reduced 
birth weight, although birth length is maintained. This 
reduced birth weight isa simple matter of energy expendi- 
ture—carbohydrates which are used for energy to pro- 
duce movement cannot be used for conversion into fat. 
Our fetus has employed a common method of weight 
reduction—exercise without increase in food intake. Since 
he does not use minerals for energy production, his skele- 
ton may make its normal growth, but he can put on less 
fat and consequently weighs a pound or two less at birth. 

During the last war the average birth -weight of war 
babies dropped significantly. It was at that time generally 
presumed that this weight reduction was a matter of re- 
duced maternal nutrition due to war food shortages. In 
view of the lack of success of the medical men in reducing 
birth weight by limiting food intake, it seems uncertain 
whether enough actual starvation of mothers occurred to 
account for it. The mechanism may very well be in part 
this emotional factor—in this instance war fears and anx- 
ieties and a resulting increased activity level of the fetus. 

Another change which is apparent at birth in infants 
of mothers undergoing severe emotional stresses is in be- 
havior, in total activity level. Such an infant is from the 
beginning a hyperactive, irritable, squirming, crying child 
who cries for his feeding every two or three hours instead 
of sleeping through his four hour feeding. Because his 
irritability involves the control of his gastro-intestinal 
tract, he empties his bowels at unusually frequent inter- 
vals, spits up half his feedings and generally makes a 
nuisance of himself. He is to all intents and purposes a 
neurotic infant when he is born—the result of an unsatis- 
factory fetal environment. In this instance, he has not had 
to wait until childhood for a bad home situation or other 
cause to make him neurotic. It has been done for him be- 
fore he has even seen the light of day. In certain instances 
of severely disturbed maternal emotion which we have 
observed—for example, one in which the father became 
violently insane during his wife's pregnancy—the infant's 


bodily functions were so disturbed that a severe feeding 
problem resulted. The child was unable to retain food and 
became markedly emaciated and dehydrated. Experience 
with other similar cases suggests that many of the feeding 
problems which pediatricians experience with young in- 
fants arise from an abnormal fetal environment. 

While disturbed maternal emotion is the more clearly 
demonstrated prenatal environmental influence, severe 
maternal fatigue, unusual abdominal pressures, violent 
and repeated sounds are also capable of producing immedi- 
ate fetal movement responses and may in certain instances 
be an important part of fetal environment. 

The long and fatiguing hours spent in war plants and 
in the fields by women of Germany, the occupied coun- 
tries, and perhaps England, constitute a change from the 
usual fetal environment. Aside from the fact that such 
changes are known to be capable of causing an immediate 
behavior response in the fetus in the form of increased 
activity, we cannot appraise their effects. They do, how- 
ever, form an interesting field for speculation. The sound 
factors of the terrific bombings to which German cities 
are being subjected at the moment and to which British 
cities were during an earlier period constitute another 
aspect of abnormal fetal environment. From such stimuli 
I should expect somewhat the same type of unstable 
Nervous system of pre-natal neurosis as results from dis- 
turbed maternal emotion. Indeed in this instance the 
sounds of the bombings and the disturbed maternal emo- 
tions would be inseparable as causes for the development 
of an unstable nervous autonomy of the fetus. I should 
expect the same disturbed autonomic functions at birth 
with a high incidence of feeding disorders, etc. 

In summary, there is evidence that fetal environment 
is an extremely important factor delineating the original 
structure, function and behavior patterns of human be- 
ings. The alterations in fetal environment most important 
in war are perhaps in nutrition and in the chemical- 
physiological changes in the mother's body brought about 
by maternal emotion, and possibly fatigue. Alterations in 
these factors may produce infants more susceptible to 
disease, to rickets and scurvy, to dental decay, and chil- 
dren whose growth progress is slower. It is conceivable 
that there may be gross alterations in skeletal structure 
and that alterations in the structure of such organs as the 
central nervous system, may limit the ultimate potentiali- 
ties of individuals. The chemical-physiological aspect of 
severely disturbed maternal emotions may be responsible 
for the birth during war-time of children exhibiting a high 
incidence of unstable behavior and functional disorders, 
particularly of the gastro-intestinal system. 

How irreparable and how permanent are the handicaps 
which adverse fetal environment may create? The matter 
of early and severe decay of deciduous teeth might be con- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Working Mother and Her Children 


By Marcery W. Smitu, M.A., R.N.* 


TEACHERS are taught to anticipate 
what reactions they may expect from different combina- 
tions of conditions. They systematically plan to prevent 
the occurrence of certain situations, or if the conditions 
do arise, they have a plan in mind for directing energies 
into constructive work. 

Mothers who leave their homes to go to work have 
even a more difficult time. The teacher anticipates. The 
conditions which she anticipated may vary. But she is 
present when they do arise to vary her plan of procedure 
accordingly. 

The mother may anticipate. But if her hours away dur- 
ing the free time of the children are long and continue 
each day, the procedures she plans gradually fit less and 
less into the pattern of the children’s experiences. 

The writer has spent a number of years helping to 
adjust children to their grades at school. Many of the 
children were from homes where the mother was in busi- 
ness. In some cases the father was dead. The mother 
had to earn the living. The standard of living was 
lowered. The children assumed the insecurity which the 
mother felt. The vital force in life was no longer to make 
progress in school. The result was a lack of concentration. 
There were conflicts and no apparent outlet, with no 
well ordered program of security. 

The adjusting lessons were given informally in small 
groups in a home atmosphere, each child taking his own 
stride. The joy which the children had originally known 
in their school was reawakened. They were given such a 
secure foundation in their fundamentals, derived through 
different challenging schemes of self help, that when they 
returned to their grades, even though their minds wan- 
dered, when they came back to the work in hand they 
were not lost beyond their depth. 

Some children had mothers who had gone to work when 
the children were younger, and often these children had 
never had any interest in school. They had never learned 
to concentrate on anything. With no mother in the home 
guiding to a sense of responsibility and need for accom- 
plishing certain duties, they early grew accustomed to 
doing as they pleased without interference. The applica- 
tion of energy to school work was to be resisted. It was 
work. The path of least resistance was to make no effort 
to work. It required energy to resist. But this energy was 
directed toward an end—which was their freedom. 

Our civilization carries a responsibility for every in- 
dividual. The path is so much easier in life if the indi- 

* The writer is associated with Bellevue Hospital in psychiatric 
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vidual in his preschool years begins to expand his creative 
self constructively, through activity to attain ends. If the 
mother goes to work, unless she arranges for some one else 
to plan for her child, his course is left unchartered. The 
more resourceful the child, the more in need of intelligent 
guidance he is. He is not qualified to guide himself. 

Independence for School Children May be Unwise. One 
women was proud of the independence of her two sons. 
She felt that it was necessary for her to continue her work 
in order that her family group might live on the economic 
level to which she had been accustomed. For a number of 
years even private school was provided for the children. 
They had church and scout activities. When illness 
came to either, he would lie in bed alone in the house with 
the radio to amuse him. 

One day a gang of boys was caught pilfering stores and 
garages. The older son, now of high school age, was one 
of the gang. He isa fine boy. In his preschool group he 
responded with warm smiles to attention. He wanted 
people to love him. He was always a silent boy in com- 
pany, but he shouted his share with the boys in play. 
He always seemed fond of his parents. Could he possibly 
in this adventure have considered this an easy way to 
lighten the family budget—his share in making it easier 
for his mother? 

He is not a bad boy, and will not likely be in such a 
scrape again. But when mothers are more with their 
children, there are moments when a proper perspective can 
be given by them. It is woven into the thought pattern 
and influences future actions. It may be only a word, or 
a sentence, or even a facial expression or a shrug of the 
shoulders. And who is so alert to tendencies as a mother? 

When the mother is away the word or action from the 
child which shows whether the tendency’ is for good or 
bad, falls on deaf ears or is unheeded. 

Grandmothers as Substitutes for Mothers. Children 
need an intelligent mother, or as near an equivalent as 
possible. Grandmothers seem to do quite well for girls, 
but it is a question whether they are going to be able to 
cope with boys. They have not assimilated the full sig- 
nificance of modern education. Some feel that the only 
way to meet the condition is to give the boy full reign to 
do just as he pleases. 

This picture shows up in the case of a certain spoiled 
child. The boys and girls of his own age would not give 
in to his demands as his grandmother did, so he spent 
many of his hours being a bully with the younger chil- 
dren. Pleased to have the attention of an older child, 
they played up to him, only to be burned by his mean 
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pranks time and again, till one day he shot an arrow di- 
rectly into the eye of a four-year-old little girl. 

The grandmother may be too nagging and incite the 
boy just to tantalize her the more, by collecting a gang 
for the destruction of property, or by defying her in the 
many conceivable naughty ways. Some grandmothers, 
however, may be more alert and sympathetic than the 
mothers themselves. 

A Gradual Weaning from the Children. While the 
children are still young a mother can make her separation 
from them a gradual process. 

A certain woman, when she married, wanted to be a 
good mother, and she also wanted to be in a position to 
carry on her own individual activities. When the children 
were school age she gradually began to wean them. One 
afternoon a week arrangements were made for them to go 
after school to the home of a friend, a dietitian, and have 
supper, and be called for by the mother at seven o'clock. 
She, in the meantime, was taking a course at a University. 
The younger child developed “motheritis.” Thursday 
noons her stomach was upset. The first day the mother 
sent her to school. The next week the condition was 
worse, so the mother gave up her trip and stayed at home 
with the child, who recovered immediately. The third 
week, after taking the child’s temperature and finding it 
normal, she sent her to school. That afternoon, by chance, 
arrangements had been made for the children to come 
home after Camp Fire at four, and a cousin was to be 
with them for supper. The father was working at this 
time in a distant community. 

The child had hardly gone to school when she insisted 
that she was nauseated. The school physician sent her 
home. The mother had left on an early train. From one 
thirty till four, when the cousin arrived, the child was 
alone in bed. She recovered from her illness shortly after 
the mother returned at seven. The mother talked with 
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the child and showed her the cause of the illness. As the 
mother was fair to her, she must be fair to let the mother 
go freely. The stomach trouble cleared so that the mother 
finished her course. But a worried look returned to the 
child each Thursday. 

The following term the mother stayed at home, but 
she told the child why, and that it was unjust. She had a 
right, too, to be free to do what she wanted for herself 
one day a week, and that in the fall she was going to go 
back for work at the University. 

In the fall arrangements were made for the children to 
come home after school, instead of going out for dinner. 
The child had gradually become accustomed to the idea. 
She had matured, and there was never again a question 
when the mother felt at odd times that she would be 
away. 

A Mother Is Responsible. A mother who goes out of 
the home to work has always to face the issue. It is good 
to have the extra money, to buy so many incidentals 
which the children need, and to give them added advan- 
tages in life, to dress up the home, live on a higher level, 
and let the whole family dress better. But she also has to 
consider how far she is able to entrust them under the 
guidance of another. 

She may solve her problem if she can place her preschool 
child in a well ordered nursery school under trained guid- 
ance. Her responsibility, however, does not end here. 
Time for consultation with those who guide her children 
is essential so that she can cooperate and carry out the 
planned program during the hours that the child is away 
from the school. 

A woman who assumes the responsibility of being a 
mother owes her children the right to a good start in life. 
Her efforts will be more effective if she can take a course 


in preschool training and one in practical psychology. 


Hopi Marriage and Family Relations 


(Continued from page 2) 


But with the Hopi as among ourselves, the society 
taught its neophytes one thing and experience often 
proved another. Although these cultural “lessons” were 
almost the antithesis of each other—i.e., while we stressed 
romance in marriage the Hopi stressed a form of conveni- 
ence-partnership—they seem to have produced results 
which were emotionally quite similar, though the propor- 
tions vary substantially. In fact the more closely we ex- 
amine a wide variety of family patterns the clearer it 
would appear that, while parent-child relationships are 
modifiable within limits and with relative ease, the emo- 
tions involved in marital adjustment cannot be as suc- 


cessfully channeled by rules or by “education.” The 
recognition and dissemination of this fact is perhaps one 
of the greatest contributions to the solution of marriage 
problems which can be made by those of us who believe 
that in spite of its weaknesses, the permanent primary 
family is the most satisfactory foundation unit upon which 
modern society can be built. For the marriages of tomor- 
row must be equipped with more effective building tools 
and these can be forged only through an adequate under- 
standing of the fundamentals involved in marital and 
family relations everywhere. 
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Day Care “Plus” 


By Mrs. GERTRUDE B. MERKLING AND Mrs. FLora M. Gaut, R.N. 
Perkins Day Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio 


“I WORK in a day nursery.” A simple 
statement to our inquiring friends and one accepted all too 
frequently as just that. We feel the need to broaden the 
concept of the nursery as involving only physical care 
and to review the values which we have chosen to all the 
“pluses” of day care. 

- When many people are first awakening in the morning, 
buses and street cars are already carrying scores of nursery 
children crowded among the war workers. Many of them 
will arrive at the nursery as early as seven o'clock. Upon 
arrival the child's temperature is taken. The time involved 
in doing this is looked on by us as more than a simple rou- 
tine. It isan opportunity for parents to chat among them- 
selves about work, to find a bit of fault with their hus- 
bands or in-laws or to put a bow in Betty's hair> They 
have time to present questions to the nurse and to seek 
her advice and guidance in matters pertaining to their own 
and children’s health. The interchange of ideas between 
parents and staff memcers during this interval helps to 
create that mutual understanding which is so essentially 
a part of nursery-parent relationship. 

With the parent on his way to work, the nurse and 
other staff members turn their attention to the children. 
During this period the children gather together for a 
nourishing snack which they welcome as a supplement 
to an oft-time scanty breakfast. Staff members are kept 
busy helping individual children with all of the little tasks 
involved in getting ready for school. Sammy’s shoe string 
is broken or a finger needs a bandage. Sally has come to the 
nursery without her rubbers and it is beginning to rain. 
Someone rumages through the rubber box to find a pair 
that will fit her. It is much more fun to go without rub- 
bers and Sally is indignant. We take time to win her over, 
to send her on her way happy but with dry feet. 

In the meantime the nursery school children have 
started their day. Their snack over, they are ready for 
either group activities or free play. 

We now settle down to our desk work or the daily con- 
ference. Never a dull moment. To the neighbors and 
passers-by we are more than a day nursery—we are a place 
to seek help in time of difficulty. Some time ago the door 
bell rang and an old man begged the help of the nurse. 
He was covered from head to foot with hives. He wanted 
a doctor; he wanted a nurse; anything to relieve his suffer- 
ing. The nurse dropped her work, learned the old man’s 
story, and the nearest hospital was called. Arrangements 
were made for his hospitalization and carfare was pro- 
vided. In tearful gratitude the old man went on his way 


to the hospital assuring us that he would return another 
day to repay us our kindness and carfare. Yesterday he 
timidly tottered into the nurse's office extending two 
worn car tickets from hands now free from hives. He 
had not forgotten. 

Today the quiet of the nursery is pierced by hysterical 
cries. Approaching us is the stooped figure of 2 woman. 
Her very appearance bespeaks a life of toil and care. Be- 
tween sobs she pleads, in broken English, that we protect 
her from her drunken son. She crouches in the hallway 
as she pours out the story of her wayward son. Crashing 
windows in the house across the street are ample evidence 
of his present state. We call the police, at her request, and 
reassure her that she need not leave us until she feels 
ready. Meanwhile we listen to her story of hardship and 
discover that she has a married daughter whose assistance 
can be enlisted. 

The morning has slipped away. Already the children 

are trooping in from school calling, “What's for dinner?” 
They wash hurriedly so that they may enjoy to the fullest 
the period of free play before they eat. One by one they 
relate the incidents of the morning. Janet is happy be- 
cause she has been promoted to a new room; but Ray- 
mond has been in trouble and has to stay after school to- 
night. The dinner bell rings. The majority rush to re- 
quest a large portion of a favorite food. A few find it 
much more fun tocontinue jumping rope. The staff mem- 
bers are alert to the child with a food allergy, to the child 
unaccustomed to new foods and to the little fellow with a 
“tummie™ ache. The nurse in her observation of the chil- 
dren has noticed a child who appears pale and listless. 
He has a temperature and is put to bed. A note is written 
to his school teacher explaining his absence. The assist- 
ant, who walks to the school with the children, will give 
the note to the teacher and answer any questions which 
arise. 
On this particular afternoon there is great excitement 
as the third-graders are helped to don their Sunday best 
for a trip with their teacher to the music hall. Norma 
frantically searches her locker as she has lost her nickel for 
admission. In tears she runs to the front office. Surely 
the social worker will loan her five cents. At the sight of 
the little tin box kept for such purposes, Norma is re- 
lieved and happily rejoins her group. 

The little tots, now resting on their beds, hear the 
merry shouts of the school children as they leave. Bobby, 
envious of the freedom of his older brother, stealthily 
slips from his cot to peek out at him as he passes. Now 
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the nursery school director has time to consult with her 
staff and her students in training. 

We take time to make a few home visits. The Smiths’ 
four children have been absent for the past two days. The 
nurse, because of the children’s previous exposure to 
measles, calls and finds Jerry with a suspicious rash. While 
examining the children, the nurse notes that the mother 
is still anxious. Mrs. Smith is upset because she is missing 
work. She feels that perhaps the nursery social worker 
was right in questioning the advisability of her giving up 
a grant from Aid to Dependent Children to take employ- 
ment. The nurse assures Mrs. Smith that the social 
worker is interested in her and will be glad to call to talk 
things over. Later, the social worker finds that Mrs. 
Smith would really like to give up work. She is feeling 
the strain of her combined duties as mother and war 
worker. Because of her own health and the illness of one 
or the other of her children, her earnings have been low. 
The social worker recognizes, with her, the difficulties 
which she has encountered and assures her of the con- 
tinued interest of the Aid to Dependent Children. 

Back to the nursery again, the parents are beginning to 
call for their children. Home from school or up from naps 
they are playing actively in the yard or lingering over 
their afternoon fruit. Many children are happy for the 
extra time to play while their parents stop to see the social 
worker to pay their fees or, if worried and-upset, to seek 
her help and advice. A nursery parent gladly relinquishes 
his time with the social worker as a young mother arrives 
with her baby asking for nursery care. Deserted and with- 
out funds, she hopes we will be able to board her child. 
She must go to work to provide for him. We tell her of 
the resources available for the care of so young a child and 
the agency prepared to help those in her circumstances. 
Having definite prospects of a job, she begs to have the 
child placed and wants to talk with someone who will 
be able to help her toward this end. The mother goes 
away reassured after the social worker has arranged an 
appointment for her with a worker at the Children’s 
Service Bureau. 

Now we have a few minutes as our student social 
workers are preparing to leave. They stop to tell us of 
the developments of their day and to consult with us. 
All along the way we are aware that it is only through this 
mutual sharing among staff members that we are able to 
work for the greatest good of parent and child. 

It made a tremendous difference for our assistants to 
know why Billy stood in the middle of the playroom, with 
hands behind his back and his only response a smile. 
Billy's mother was receiving relief. Her divorced husband 
no longer contributed to her support and that of their two 
children because of his illness. The relief office, as well as 
Mrs. Yoder, had been waiting the time when Billy would 
be old enough to enter a nursery school and she could 


support herself. Although her experience was limited to 
housework, she was confident that she could in this way 
care for her family. Mrs. Yoder was keenly disappointed 
when she found there were no vacancies in the nursery 
school at that time. Not to be daunted she returned re- 
peatedly to remind us that she was still waiting. She as- 
sured us that Billy would be no trouble and that if we ad- 
mitted him he would sit quietly most of the day. Donald, 
her nine-year-old, was attending St. Christopher's School 
where the Sisters offered to help with his supervision. 

Mrs. Yoder was overjoyed when she received word 
that we could admit Billy. She told us more about herself. 
Married when quite young, she found her responsibilities 
as wife and mother rather overwhelming. Mr. Yoder 
showed little interest in her and Donald, complained that 
she was a poor housekeeper, and began to seek the com- 
panionship of other women. When she became pregnant 
a second time, she could not face the future and, in desper- 
ation, attempted suicide. The suicide was thwarted by 
emergency treatment, but Mrs. Yoder was left in an 
anxious state of mind fearing that she had injured her un- 
born child. Mrs. Yoder’s fears were somewhat allayed 
when she gave birth to a fully developed, ten-pound baby 
boy. Following birth Billy gained weight nicely. 

Later, Mrs. Yoder’s fears were again aroused when she 
realized that Billy was not able to do the things that Don- 
ald had done at his age. He did not hold his head up until 
six months, could not sit alone until he was a year-and-a- 
half old, and did not walk until he was two-and-a-half. 
His first tooth did not appear until he was two years old. 
To add to Mrs. Yoder's miseries, Mr. Yoder left her and 
later secured a divorce so that he could marry another 
woman. 

As soon as Billy entered the nursery Mrs. Yoder found 


' day work. Billy attracted much attention from children 


and adults because of his appearance and his behavior. 
His pale broad face, flat nose and wide-set eyes caused 
much comment. However, when he smiled he won the 
hearts of everyone. The staff were concerned when they 
worked with Billy to help him enjoy the group and found 
that he seemed unable to do so. They wondered about his 
immature speech, his lack of motor co-ordination and his 
general listlessness. The preliminary medical examination 
at the nursery had already revealed an anemia and evi- 
dence of a glandular disfunction. These findings, along 
with the medical background and the observations of the 
child at the nursery, showed that further medical care 
was needed. 

By this time, Mrs. Yoder, with the help of ‘the nursery 
social worker, had secured a steady job. Although we 


‘found Mrs. Yoder to be a somewhat limited person, she 


was able to work in nicely as a helper in the kitchens at 
Hotel Crittendon. This gave her a certain amount of 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Preparing Our Sons for Army Life 


By Harry D. EpGReNn* 


MANY of the experiences that deter- 
mine whether a soldier makes an adequate adjustment to 
army life have their origin back in the early home and 
community life of the boy. Army psychiatrists claim 
that young men who have been tied to their mothers’ 
apron strings and those whose parents have made all their 
decisions have a difficult time responding to the varied 
demands of combat. Army men also state that it is un- 
necessary to de-sensitize the men to danger and noise who 
have competed in vigorous physical games as children. 
Others would add the importance of hobbies, recreational 
interests, and a belief in our cause as basic to emotional 
stability and mental balance. These too can have their 
beginnings back in the early life of our sons. 

As parents, we may revolt at the thought of preparing 
our sons for war. But we do want them to adjust to 
the demands that are being made on them and on millions 
of others like them. We do not need to emphasize the 
preparation for war for if we assist them to live happy, 
vigorous lives as boys, assuming their share of responsibil- 
ity in the home and community, we will be helping them 
to become mature, strong, capable adults. The extent to 
which our sons become adults determines the extent to 
which they are ready to adapt to the varied demands of 
army life. 

The following criteria may be used to measure the con- 
tribution of our efforts with our sons in preparing them 
to make the shift from civilian to soldier life. 

1. Has he an adventurous, exploratory spirit? This will 
enable him to find interest in the snow-capped mountains 
of the North as well as in the jungles of the Pacific. 

2. Does he have a desire to be physically strong? Life in 
this war makes great demands on stamina, agility, and 
endurance. 

3. Has he had a good experience in vigorous team games? 
Army men find that men who have had, make the best 
adjustment. 

4. Does he like to be with people? He will always have 
comrades near him; an interested listener and a good con- 
versationalist is always an asset to any group of men. 

5. Does he have some hobbies that can be pursued any 
where? Some of these are reading, collecting, letter writ- 


a oe writer is civilian advisor, Athletic and Recreation Depart- 
ment, Army Special Service 


School, Lexington, Va. 


ing, understanding people, nature lore, astronomy, pho- 
tography. Letterwriting has become a great release for 
soldiers and one of the greatest morale builders of this 
war. 

6. Does he know how to swim? This has become an es- 
sential in this war over water. Individual skills of float- 
ing, treading water, sculling on back, and endurance 
swimming are skills which need to be emphasized. Saving 
one’s own life is paramount when cast afloat in the ocean. 

7. Does he make his own decisions, accepting the respon- 
sibilities that accompany each decision? Young men who 
are still tied to parents make poor adjustments in the 
army. 

8. Does he have an interest in and a desire to understand 
the background of the war and the war aims of our enemies 
and our allies? Because this is a constant topic of conver: 
sation in the army, it will make him a welcome member of 
many group discussions as well as give apparent purpose 
to the many demands made upon him. 

g. Does he have a good comprehension of our form of gov- 
ernment? This will aid him in understanding that our 
cause is worth fighting for. 

10. Can he be objective? This should enable him to face 
all the facts and aid him in keeping a mental balance. 

11. Does he have experiences which go to make life full 
and abundant? This may mean friends, happy home life, 
good church and community life, and an interesting voca- 
tion. This all adds up to make continued living worth- 
while and will stimulate him to want to live. Soldiers 
who want to live have a greater chance of staying alive. 

12. Has he a personal philosophy of life in which God, a 
power greater than himself, is included? This is always 
important, but especially so in war where he is faced with 
situations beyond his comprehension and opposed to all 
his early training. 

Our ability as parents to incorporate the above criteria 
into our home life will determine the extent to which we 
have assisted in the preparation of our youth for their 
life as soldiers. If our sons measure up to these criteria, 
we will have aided them not only to tolerate some of the 
difficult situations but also to enjoy some of the adventur- 
ous existing experiences of war. We will have assisted 
them to become adults ready to live abundant lives in war 


or peace. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


Illinois Conference on Family Relations—The new 
officers of the Illinois Conference are State Senator Ed- 
ward P, Saltiel, Chicago, president; Clarence W. Schroe- 
der, Bradley College, first vice-president; Edna E. Walls, 
University of Illinois, second vice-president; Ruth E. 
Loeb, Association for Family Living, secretary-treasurer. 
At the annual business meeting, November 13, a resolu- 
tion of appreciation was passed for the fine services of 
B. F. Timmons, the retiring president, for his successful 
achievement in organizing the Conference. 


New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 
—At the meeting of the executive committee of the Con- 
ference, December 10, Ernest W. Burgess, president of 
the National Conference was present and participated in 
a discussion of the problems and progress of national re- 
gional and state conferences. The group was unanimous 
in urging the importance of holding nationa) regiona) and 
state conferences to consider the problems facing the 
country during and after the war. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
Plans are underway for the meeting of the annual regional 
- conference, March 16 to 18 in Seattle. In addition to out- 
standing leaders from the Northwest, Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Child Study Association of America, and 
Ernest W. Burgess, president of the National Conference, 
have been secured for the program. For detailed informa- 
tion write to Katharine Whiteside Taylor, president, 810 
Dexter Ave., Seattle, or Norman Hayner, secretary, 
University of Washington. 


Meetings and Events 


Association for Family Living —During the winter and 
spring of 1944 the Association offers two courses, one on 
“Adolescents in War and Peace™ and the other on ““Mar- 
riage Education for Today.” Among other courses avail- 
able are “Family Life in Wartime,” “The Role of Women 
Today,” and “Growing up in Wartime.” Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall and Mrs. Hamilton Loeb of the Association 
have been recently elected to the board of directors of the 
Child Study Association of America. 

The annual Conference of the Association will be held 
with that of the Progressive Education Association in 
Chicago, February 25 and 26. Programs may be obtained 
from the Association for Family Living, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago. 


Broken Overseas Marriages.—Australia’s first woman 
senator, Dorothy Tangney, is planning to campaign for a 
change in the divorce law of the dominion so that Aus- 
tralian girls deserted by their American servicemen hus- 
bands can secure a divorce without going to the United 
States. She stated that eight or nine girls, two with 
babies, told her that they had been deserted by American 
soldiers. Most of these marriages occurred in the first 
year of the war and conditions are said to have improved 
with the tightening of United States army regulations on 
marriages. 


Clinic on Experimental Study of Family Problems.—In 
conjunction with the newly organized Family Section, a 
clinic has been opened for experimental study of familial 
problems and adjustments. A series of practical lectures 
have begun in various parishes. The lecturers are doctors, 
lawyers, nurses, social workers, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and home economists. And from the re- 
ligious angle stress is placed upon family days of recollec- 
tion and family retreats in an effort to have parents spend 


some days in discussing kindred problems. The address 
of the Institute is 24 W. 16th St., New York City. 


Decrease of Children.—The 1940 Census showed an 
increase of 8,894,229 over the population in 1930. But in 
1930 for the first time in our history, the Census recorded 
a decrease of 128,840 in the number of children under 5. 
In 1940 there was a further decrease of 902,866 in the num- 
ber of children under 5 and there was also a decrease of 
1,922,987 in the number of children from 5 to 9 years of 
age. The next Census, of 1950, therefore, will probably 
show a continued decrease in the number of children and 
a reduction in the number of adolescents 10 to 19 years of 


The number of older people, however, is growing very 
rapidly, creating an unprecedented situation, since never 
before has there been such a large proportion of older 
people in the United States. The number of those in the 
middle years also is increasing at present, due to the larger 
number of births 20 and more years ago, but this group 
is likely to be stationary in the future. L. K. Frank, in 
report on Human Conservation for National Resources. 


Family News.—The news most welcomed by Amer- 
ica’s fighting men is family news, the Office of War In- 
formation reported on the basis of a survey among men 
in the armed services in this country and overseas. The 
kind of letter the man in the armed services wants is 
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the cheerful, newsy one from his relatives and friends. 
He does not like “fan letters” written by strangers who 
happened to join a “Write a Fighter” club. Soldiers like 
to receive letters which tell them how their families are 
getting along economically; that their families are doing 
everything possible to aid the war effort and are anxious 
for the return of their boys. Even if soldiers receive letters 
indicating only that their families are “okey and busy,” 
it means a great deal to them. 


Family Relations Workshop.—Mills College plans to 
offer a third workshop in the summer of 1944. There will 
be special arrangements for observation of young children 
in the Mills College Nursery School to meet the needs of 
students in nursery school education. There also will be 
open forums for the presentation and discussion of indi 
vidual projects by class members; there will be guidance 
in program planning, evaluation of materials, books, films, 
and visual aids, as well as personal conferences for each 
student with the regular workshop ‘leaders. Last sum- 
mer the Workshop was conducted under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Popenoe, Institute of Family Relations ‘at Los 
Angeles; Dr. John Furbay, director, summer session, Mills 
College; and Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, author. Teachers, 
school principals, and nursery school workers in attery 
dance represented the country as far East as the Atlantic 
Seaboard, the Middle West, and the Rocky Mountain 
States. ]ts two main objectives were 1) the acquire: 
ment of basic materials in the field of human biology, 
sociology, and mental hygiene, essential to any participa- 
tion in family life education; and 2) the preparation of a 
program suitable for schools, churches, and social centers 
aS a Means Of meeting the education and emotional needs 
of young people today. For further information write 


director, Workshop, Mills College, California. 


Five Million Housewives in Labor Reserves. —An esti- 
mated 5,000,000 non-workers constitute the Nation's 
labor reserve that was immediately available on a volun- 
tary basis to meet the war manpower shortage in Novem 
ber 1942, according to Director J. C. Capt, Bureau of 
Census. Women make up 4,500,000 of this reserve and 
4,100,000 of these were housewives. The 500,000 avail- 
able men were mainly students or older men not ordinarily 
in the labor force because of age or physical restrictions. 
This labor reserve of 5,000,000 non-workers who could 
take fulltime employment was, in addition to the esti- 
mated 1,700,000 workers who were reported as unem- 
ployed in November. 

Most of the 4,500,000 women in the labor reserve were 
married and keeping house and about one-third were re- 
sponsible for the care of small children. Among both men 
and women, over three-fourths were willing to accept 
factory employment, while nearly one-sixth would take 
farm jobs. Three-fourths had previous work experience, 


but little more than half of these had worked within the 
past five years. The problem of bringing workers and jobs 
together is indicated by the fact that less than one-fourth 
of those who could take jobs were willing to move to 
another community. Most available workers did, how- 
ever, indicate an interest in factory training programs and 
a willingness to work at prevailing wages. 


Legal and Moral Protection of Women and Children in 
the Post-War Situation.—The problem of prostitution, in 
its many aspects (preventive action, trafic in women, 
regulation, rehabilitation of prostitutes, measures against 
venereal diseases, etc.) will have become more serious as 
a result of the destitution to which an enormous number of 
women and children will have been reduced in European 
countries, 

The splitting-up of families, not only through the in- 
crease in prostitution but also from many other causes, 
such as the disappearance of parents and the removal of 
children from one region to another with or without their 
parents, will also have increased in alarming proportions 
the number of children and young persons in moral danger. 

After the war, these problems may arise in conditions 
which are so changed that the measures taken and the 
recommendations adopted even in a recent past may no 
longer meet the exigencies of the situation. lf so, they will 
have to be re-examined with a view to making any neces- 
sary modifications in the earlier conclusions and, possibly, 
giving them a wider scope. 


Marriage Counselling Materials.—The Birth Atlas, 16 
life-size halftone pictures of pregnancy and steps in labor, 
made for the World's Fair, is to appear shortly in a second 
edition with two new plates, to be issued by the Ma- 
ternity Center Association at $3.50, The Marriage Coun- 
sel Atlas is ready for reproduction but still lacks part of 
its underwriting. 

New life-size models are ready of male anatomy; of 
prostatic obstruction, of venereal disease in the male; 
female anatomy and venereal disease in women. Obstetric 
manikin with removable pelvis and baby are available for 
desk and demonstration. Female pelvic organs, several 
versions, life-size and half life-size, are ready for manufac- 
ture. Of these models, in which marriage counsellors 
would have interest, there are now 93, with nearly one 
hundred divisions or sections. For information write to 


Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., 360.E. soth St., New York. 


National Family Week.—This important annual event, 
sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches, Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica and other organizations, will be observed May 7-14. 
Its purpose is the spiritual strengthening of family life to 
meet successfully the wartime and post-war conditions 
which tend to menace and disrupt families. 
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The Negro Child in Wartime.—A two-day conference, 
held in Washington, the first week in December under the 
auspices of the Children’s Bureau recommended added 
government services for minority groups of which the 
Negroes are the largest. 

The conference presented this mass picture of the prob- 
lem of the Negro child: 

“Thousands are practically homeless because parents 
have gone to war or to work. Other thousands have mi- 
grated with their families into new and unfamiliar set- 
tings. Many have to live in unhealthy, crammed and 
cheerless shelters. Many are barred from services pro- 
vided as a matter of course to children in established 
homes and communities.” 

Among the sixty persons taking part in the conference 
with officials of the Children’s Bureau were doctors, 
nurses, child welfare workers, ministers, educators, law- 
enforcement officers and members of civic organizations 
from eighteen States and the District of Columbia. 


Occupational Rehabilitation After the War.—At least 
12,500,000 American workers will be displaced upon the 
cessation of hostilities, according to A. F. Hinrichs, Act- 
ing Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There will be 
an estimated displacement of at least 7,500,000 now in the 
armed forces, and a minimum of 5,000,000 now employed 
in war industries that will close at the end of the war. 
Cautioning counselors to exercise care in encouraging 
youth to seek post-war opportunities in aviation and ship- 
building, he said that full employment at the end of the 
war must be achieved through export of American capital 
goods, or through stimulation of the demand for consumers 
goods in the domestic market. He expressed the belief 
that full employment would be attained through a com- 
bination of the two. 


“San Diego Association for Family Living —This new 
organization grew out of a conference of community lead- 
ers in the spring of 1943 in which they discussed with 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, director, the Association of Family 
Living, of Chicago, the problems of this war-boom coast 
city. Their program provides for education for family life 
for parents, for young people and for professional persons 
carried on by a professional staff supplemented by the 
resources of other agencies. 


The Sociology of the Family.—At the meeting of the 
section on the family of the American Sociological Society, 
December 3, in New York, M. C. Elmer, chairman, papers 
were read by Margaret Mead on “Changing Cultural 
Problems in American Family Life,” by John S. Bradway 
on “Needed Legislation Relative to the Family,” and by 
J. H. S. Bossard on “How Can the Family Best Meet the 


Repercussion of the War.” At another session Otto Pol- 
lack reported that among men and women §0 or more years 
old with an unbroken marriage there is a lower crime rate 
than among persons in the same age group who are single 
or divorced. 


Some Dangerous Communicable Diseases.—This man- 
ual outlines a special unit of study in health education for 
senior high schools and junior colleges and is planned as 
a project in visual education but adaptable to lecture and 
textbook methods. The plan and script is by Maurice A. 
Bigelow and edited by Jean Broadhurst, Walter Clarke, 
M.D., J. A. Goldberg and William F. Snow, M.D. For 
copies of the manual (10 cents each), for set of 60 lantern 
slides (price $25, rental $2), and for set of 60 cards for 
reflecting projectors (price $1) write American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 1'790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Understanding Marriage and the Family.—This new 
volume on family living, published by The American 
Family, 141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, was pre- 
pared in honor of Ernest R. Groves, dean of educators 
in the field of family life. Edited by Ray V. Sowers and 
John W. Mullen, the chapters deal with the different 
essential aspects of marriage and the family. The con- 
tributors are: Ada Hart Arlitt, John S. Bradway, E. W. 
Burgess, Robert L. Dickinson, W. Clark Ellzey, Joseph K. 
Folsom, Catherine Groves, E. C. Hamblen, M.D., Robert 
B. House, Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., Donald S. Klaiss, 
Howard W. Odum, M. Louise Ramsey, Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, and L. Foster Wood. 


Women as Fire Guards.—The Office of Civilian De- 
fense recruits women as regular members of the newly 
established Fire Guards whose primary duty is to combat 
fires started by incendiary bombs and extinguish them be- 
fore they assume threatening proportions. Although not 
equipped to fight large fires, Fire Guards will be of ma- 
terial assistance to regular fire departments by taking care 
of small fires, so that organized fire companies can concen- 
trate on major fires. The Fire Guards will receive special 
training enabling them to deal effectively with new bomb- 
ing tactics. 

Women outnumber men in the British Fire Guard 
organization. The normal ratio is one man to two women 
in a British squad, but in many stores three out of four 
Fire Guards are women. 


Youth Employment in War Time.—A ten-point pro- 
gram, adopted after conferences with the Children’s 
Bureau, the U. S. Employment Service, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reads: 1) School attendance 
laws and child-labor standards embodied in State and Fed- 
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eral laws should be preserved and enforced. 2) No one 
under 14 years of age should be employed full-time or part- 
time as a part of the hired labor force. 3) Youth under 18 
years of age may properly be employed only at wages 
paid adult workers for similar jobs and in work suited 
to their age and strength, avoiding all occupations that are 
hazardous or detrimental to health or welfare. 4) Youth 
aged 14 to 15 may properly be employed only when quali- 
fied older workers are not available; and the employment 
is not in manufacturing or mining occupations. 5) In- 
school youth may properly be employed only to the extent 
that the combined school and work activities involve no 
undue strain, and that combined school and work hours, 
at least for youth under 16, do not exceed 8 hours per day. 
6) In-school youth should not be employed during school 
hours unless the Area or Regional Manpower Director 
has determined that temporary needs of an emergency 
character cannot be met by full use of other available 
sources of labor. 7) When war-time emergency coopera- 
tive arrangements have been entered into with school 
authorities for the part-time employment of the in-school 
youth asa part of the school program, the employer should 
be responsible for certifying to the school authorities that 
such employment will be in conformity with State and 
Federal laws governing employment of minors. 8) When 
it is necessary to transport young people to and from 
work, safe and adequate means of transportation should 
be provided. The period of work and transportation 
should not exceed 10 hours a day. 9) Where youth un- 
der 18 years of age are recruited in groups for agricultural 
work requiring them to live away from home, assurances 
should be furnished by appropriate community or other 
agencies that suitable living conditions, sanitary facilities, 
health protection, supervision and leisure-time activities 
will be provided. In no case should youth aged 14 or 15 
be recruited for work requiring them to live away from 
home except where such work is in connection with pro- 
grams conducted by recognized youth-serving agencies that 
provide close supervision. 10) Any youth interested in 
work in another area should not leave his own area with- 
out first registering for employment at the nearest local 
office of the United States Employment Service or other 
agency designated by the War Manpower Commission. 

Youth programs in Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China are described in the March issue of the Bulletin of 
the Committee on Youth Problems of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
The Children’s Bureau has released for distribution: No. 
290, Guides to Successful Employment of Non-Farm Youth 
in Wartime Agriculture. 

Wartime Mobility.—The final report of the U. S. Con- 
gress select committee investigating defense migration is 
on National Defense Migration; House report No. 3. 


Recent Publications 


The Adolescent in a World at War.—*During a war 
period, this process of identification (of children with 
parents) is likely to be impeded by the fact that parents 
spend less time with their children, because of the migra- 
tion of fathers to war-industry communities, or the preoc- 
cupation of both fathers and mothers with new economic 
opportunities or with voluntary activities of a war-con- 
nected nature. Adolescents also identify with the age 
group just above them—the high-school youngster with 
the college youth, the younger brother and sister with 
the older sibling. With the gradual disappearance of the 
older group, particularly the young males, into military 
service or war-connected industries, these identifications 
are breaking down and with them many of the ideals of 
youth. The fears of adolescents during war are, of course, 
many. There is the fear of the adolescent girl about her 
chances of marriage and in general the future that is in 
store for her... . The whole question of sexual morality 
is distorted, since the teen-age girl begins to feel that 
sexual immorality and even illegitimacy have become 
acceptable, not only for the duration of the war, but per- 
manently.” John Slawson, Mental Hygiene, October, 


1943. 


Changing Family Life.—‘The family is the child’s first 
world and until adolescence remains the most significant. 
His real home is in the love of his parents and their love 
for each other. Threats to the continuity of these rela- 
tionships disturb him more than talk of enemies abroad 
or actual bombings overhead. If a parent is killed it is the 
loss of the parent that injures him far more than the night 
of terror. When the parents are gone the foundation drops 
out of his world.” Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Child- 
hood Education, October, 1943. 


Children’s Play in War Time.—*Parents and other 
supervisors of children’s playtime must not confuse the 
neurotic symptoms which show a preoccupation with 
war, war-time fears, and insecurities with desirable and 
spontaneous play activities. Habitual realistic war play 
must be recognized for what it is in reality—a symptom 
of a basic neurotic preoccupation with an unresolved emo- 
tional conflict. The child's play activities and the play 
objects with which he comes into contact should be so 
supervised and so regulated that they will enable him to 
resolve his inner fears and conflicts with respect to the 
war situation, and also so that they will permit his 
thoughts and his play to advance to other wider, more use- 
ful, and more desirable interests. His activities must not 
be retained at a single level.” Arthur L. Rautman, Men- 
tal Hygiene, October, 1943. 
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Delinquency Prevention and the Role of Love.— 
“Through their relationship to a person meaningful to 
them children incorporate within themselves the founda- 
tions of values and standards which we call ‘conscience’ 
in later childhood. Children who are not loved will not 
have the slightest reason to incorporate the values for 
which their parents or teachers stand. If they are hated 
they will build the type of self-evaluation system within 
themselves which is antisocial in its nature and leads them 
into delinquency.” Fritz Redl, Childhood Education, De- 
cember, 1943. 


Sex and Marriage in Wartime.—Two attractive and 
informative booklets are now available dealing with social 
relations of young people in wartime. One of these “Boy 
Meets Girl in Wartime” is edited by Janet Fowler Nel- 
son and published by the Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York (10¢ a copy). The other “Shall I Marry 
Now?” by Ernest R. and Gladys Groves is published by 
the Army and Navy Department, Y.M.C.A., and is pre- 
sented to enlisted men through the USO. 


Three Generations of Pacific Northwest Indians.— 
“In contrast to the relatively close cultural unity between 


grandparents, parents and children among the Hopis and 
Navajos of the Southwest, Indian groups of the Pacific 
Northwest show a wide divergence in manner of life, 
attitudes and behavior among the three generations. The 
preliterate culture of northwest tribes was not as well 
developed; contacts with whites have been more numer- 
ous and more devastating.” From abstract of paper by 
Norman and Una Hayner in American Sociological Re- 
view, December, 1943. 


What of Tomorrow's Children?—This article on the ex- 
periences of helpers in Britain’s residential war nurseries 
by Mrs. Len Chaloner, founder of Britain’s “Parents* 
Magazine,” tells of the essentialness of mothers, describes 
how British war nurseries are meeting this need, and pre- 
dicts the kind of post-war use residential nurseries might 
well supply. Childhood Education, September, 1943. 


When Teachers Fall in Love-—Whether the teacher 
marries or not “the most important decision for her to 
make is that she will continue to be a normal, well- 
adjusted person capable of finding satisfaction and happi- 
ness in a world of reality.” Dorothy Green MacLeod, 
M.D., Childhood Education, December, 1943. 


Day Care “Plus” 


(Continued from. page 8) 


self-confidence and brought her to a point where we could 
work with her on Billy's health. Even though Mrs. Yoder 
did not fully understand all that was involved she co- 
operated to the best of her ability. Upon our referral she 
took Billy to the hospital. This initial examination re- 
vealed the need for intensive diagnostic tests which would 
necessitate frequent return visits. Mrs. Yoder's loyalty 
to her job and the pressure from her employers, made it 
impossible for her to keep every hospital appointment. 
The nurse took Billy to the hospital when his mother 
could not make arrangements to be absent from work. By 
direct contact, the nurse was able to work more closely 
with the hospital doctors. A consultation was held and 
it was decided to hospitalize the child for a period of 
observation. Mrs. Yoder agreed to this plan and Billy 
spent two weeks in the hospital where he underwent vari- 
ous tests. Billy's own report of his stay was, “Nurses 
are pretty.” The final hospital diagnoses substantiated 
those of our doctor. Because of the unusual circumstances 
presented in this family situation it was recommended 
that the nurse carry out the necessary treatments at the 
nursery. 

As weeks pass Billy's mother begins to see the improve- 
ments which the staff has been watching. With the con- 
tinued training in the nursery school, with the careful 
supervision of the nurse, and the better understanding on 


the part of his mother, Billy is slowly but steadily pro- 
gressing. He began to play with other children, to follow 
through the routines and to respond to the people about 
him. At the present our staff can scarcely believe that 
the active leader is the same Billy with whom we started. 

And thus we work on; but we cannot always mark our 
successes so readily. Walter is still the despair of the 
nursery staff and school teachers alike. He is silly, quar- 
relsome and defiant. With his physical defects already 
cared for through nursery efforts, he does not respond to 
the training and individual attention offered him here. 
We work carefully with his mother, helping her to tell 
us more about her child. As she talks with us we are 
aware of her feelings toward Walter and she begins to 
tell us, in her own words, that she feels him “a weight 
around her neck.” She tried to help herself as she does not 
want to feel that he is a burden to her, but her own emo- 
tions overwhelm her. 

In the meantime we seek the help of the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist as an aid to Walter in his confusion, 
and as a guide for us in our treatment of him. Nursery 
care does not seem to be the solution to Walter's problems 
and so we turn, with the mother, to the thought of foster- 
home placement. We hope we will help both Walter and 
his mother to situations where they will find satisfactions 
which seem impossible so long as they are together. 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


Wolf-Children and Feral Man. By J. A. L. Singh and 
Robert M. Zingg. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942. Pp. 379. 

Of all the cases on record of feral men, i.e., children al- 
leged to have been reared by animals, this volume reports 
the only instance of an eye-witness account of the rescue 
of human beings from their “foster” animal parents. 
Reverend Singh, an Indian missonary, captured the two 
girls, Kamala about eight years old and Amala around a 
year and a half, in a wolf den where they had been living. 
Amala died a year afterwards but Kamala lived for nine 
years at the orphanage of which Reverend Singh was di- 
rector. His day-by-day diary gives the record of the long 
persistence of wolf ways and the slow development of 
human ways of behavior. : 

This book is of great theoretical and practical impor- 
tance. It demonstrates the great role of cultural condition- 
ing in human behavior if association with wolves would 
lead to the almost complete adoption of wolf behavior in 
posture, movement, eating and howling. It indicates also 
the importance of factors such as physical contact, mas- 
sage, demonstration of affection, group association in the 
slow process by which Kamala became more like a human 
being. The great handicap of language deficiency was 
perhaps the reason that in spite of all the efforts of her 
teachers she had advanced to only about the three-year 
mental level when she died. 

Because of the unique significance of this case to science 
it is most unfortunate that Kamala had not been studied 
by a group of men from different disciplines such as 
anthropology, biology, psychology, and sociology. This 
would not only have disposed of critics who doubt Rever- 
end Singh's story but would also have settled many ques- 
tions upon which the evidence is now inconclusive. 

Ernest W. Burcess 

University of Chicago. 


Religion and Health. By Seward Hiltner, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. 286, $2.50. 

In this work Dr. Hiltner, executive secretary of the 
Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, has several purposes. The first is not only 
to justify, but to stimulate an interest on the part of mod- 
ern church groups in health. Therefore there is a brief 
but surprisingly adequate account of the place of health 
in the programs of Christians, from the healing work of 
the New Testament to the medical missions and modern 
church hospitals of our day. This is proper and right, since 


religion at its best has important implications for health, 
as healing groups, like Christian Science, have properly if 
somewhat questionably emphasized. This involves, of 
course, the use of our best medical science, as illustrations 
of which are modern church hospitals, but also more; an 
effective ministry to the sick, and a building up of a 
spiritual “morale” so important to effective recovery. 
Especial attention is devoted to mental health. Pastors, 
for whom this book seems primarily written, must know 
their own limitations and turn difficult technical cases 
over to competent psychiatrists, but should also be aware 
of the contributions which they can(make even to these 
more severe difficulties. Ideally, se, the church 
should constitute an integral part of a larger situation in 
which all available community resources cooperate. The 
church may well take the leadership in the organization 


and coordination of such resources. 


This book should make a significant contribution to 
the thinking, not only of the church groups to whom it is 
primarily addressed, but to other groups who are still 
unaware of the contributions which religious insights can 
make to the health of persons. It indicates also how far 
some of the leadership of the Church has progressed 
beyond the moralism and the “sweetness and light” of a 
few years ago to really sound and scientific insights and 
their spiritual implications. 

Sytvanus M., Duvatt 
George Williams College. 


Human Conservation: The Story of Our Wasted Human 
Resources. By Lawrence K. Frank and Louise K. Kiser. 
Prepared for the National Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Pp. 126. $0.20. 

This attractive and pictorially illustrated little book 
brings together facts from a wide variety of sources upon 
the problems of human wastage. It covers for each age 
level the facts about deaths, accidents, illnesses, impair- 
ments and defects and behavior and personality problems. 
It analyzes the roles of the home, the school, industry and 
the community in planning for human conservation. The 
family is central since “the major steps for human con- 
servation can and must be taken in and through family 
living.” At the same time the authors point out that 
“for many of these advances, professional knowledge and 
skills, organized facilities and equipment must be provided 
by the community since they are wholly beyond the re- 
sources of most families.” This volume should be widely 
used as supplementary reading in college and high school 
courses on social problems and in adult education classes. 
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War and Children. By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. 
Burlingham. New York: Medical War Books, 1943. 
Pp. 191. 

Our Children Face War. By Anna W. M. Wolf. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

You, Your Children, and War. By Dorothy W. Baruch. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. Pp. 234. 
$2.00. 

All three of these books emphasize the importance of 
family relations for the kind of reaction the child makes 
to war. War and the Child is a preliminary report of 
systematic observations of the effects upon the child in 
Britain of air raids and separation from parents. The 
authors assert that the immediate dangers of war have 
little influence upon children but that war “becomes 
enormously significant the moment it breaks up family 
life and uproots the first emotional attachment of the 
child within the family group.” 

The other two books by outstanding leaders in the 
field of child study deal with the problems which the 
war brings to American families. Though these are not 
as great as in Britain it is well to realize that the effects 
on children may be as significant to the extent that the 
war disrupts family relations. The war may also create 
a situation favorable to the dissemination to a wider public 
of the accumulated knowledge of the significance of the 
family for the happiness and personality development of 
the child. 


Reports of Research 


Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Homogamy in 
Social Characteristics, American Journal of Sociology, 
1943, 2, 109-124. Previous studies of homogamy show 
that married couples tend more to resemble than to differ 
from each other in physical and psychological traits. Data 
secured from one thousand engaged couples living in the 
Chicago metropolitan area make it possible to present the 


evidence on homogamy for social characteristics. In all 
but six of the fifty-one social characteristics studied, the 
excess of the actual over the expected percentage of re- 
semblance between members of the couple is statistically 
significant. The tendency for homogamy, however, varies 
by different social characteristics, as may be indicated 
by the mean value of C for groups of items as follows: 
religious affiliation and behavior, .54; family backgrounds, 
.38; courtship behavior, .33; conceptions of marriage, 
.31; social participation, .24; and family relationships, .12. 


Hornell Hart and Henrietta Bowne, Marriage and 
The Family, Social Forces, 22, December 1943, 191-194. 
The divorce rate has been increasing at an exponential 
rate during the past half century. The coefficient of 
curvilinear correlation is r. .958, indicating that 8.2 per- 
cent of the variance still remains to be accounted for 
after making full allowance for the factors represented by 
the growth curve. The business cycle plays a relatively 
minor and not very consistent part in determining the 
divorce rate. War seems to bring a temporary decline 
with a large post-war rise in divorces. The maximum 
divorce rate after this war will be between one-third and 
one-half of the marriages. 


Meyer F. Nimkoff, Occupational Factors in Marriage, 
American Journal of Sociology, 49, November 1943, 248- 
254. An analysis of the marital status of a hundred 
matched cases in each of six different occupations in 
Who's Who, 1942-1943 (artists, business executives, col- 
lege professors, engineers, military officers, and phy- 
sicians), reveals that two of the groups—the artists and 
the military men—have a rate of bachelorhood in excess 
of that of the general population, while the other popula- 
tions are underrepresented among the unmarried. The 
artists also have the highest rate of remarriage, but the 
military men have the lowest rate. 


War and the Fetal/Maternal Relationship 


(Continued from page 4) 


sidered unimportant, since these teeth are all replaced 
eventually by permanent teeth anyway. However, the 
orthodontist will tell you that the premature loss of de- 
ciduous teeth from decay is a major factor among the 
causes of malocclusions and their resulting facial deformi- 
ities,—factors which are extremely important in the 
whole problem of personality adjustment. What about 
nutritional anemias, rickets, excessive illness and a gen- 
erally low physical status during the first two or three 
years of life? Such circumstances may distort normal par- 
ent-child relationships; they may create over-solicitous 
parents; they may create a rejection situation through 
constant unfavorable comparison of the physically inade- 


quate child with other more robust and attractive ones. 
The child's energy level and therefore his ability to com- 
pete with other children his own age will have profound 
effects upon his developing personality and social adjust- 
ment. 

As to the final life significance of the kind of bad start 
in life I have pictured, I must leave for you to interpret. 
We may conclude, however, that an unfavorable fetal 
environment is an important factor in the creation of con- 
stitutionally inadequate infants,—infants who do not 
have an optimum structure, nutritional storage and re- 
sponse patterns to negotiate most successfully those early 
formative years. 
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